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seclusion of some cloister, the religious, undisturbed
by any suspicion of a counter-consensus outside, can
find his creed made sensible and irresistibly real in
the unbroken unanimity of all around him, not only,
as expressed in their speech but also as implied in
their whole life and conduct; so that, for him, the
outside world grows as dreamy and unreal as that of
the cloister is for the outsider.

But. however desirable it may be as an extrinsic
condition of faith, this purely psychological habit is in
itself of no moral value whatever, and can be used in
the interests of evil and error as well as of goodness
and truth. It is none the less commonly confounded
with Faith by its possessors and others, giving, as it
does, a certain " substance to things hoped for," a
certain " evidence of things not seen/' which enables
the believer to laugh the sceptic to scorn, as though
he had denied the evidence of his senses. Yet the
solidity of Faith is not so easily procurable. It is a
free act of the self-determining will, not a necessity of
the determined mind.

9. PUBLIC RELIGION

Certainly a prima facie objection to a public reli-
gion; and an argument for pure individualism, is
found in the fact that our spiritual growth demands
that the object of our worship, our God (in other
words), should be the embodiment of those moral
ideals, towards which we are struggling out of our
present and past imperfections. Now the God of a
ptiblic religion necessarily embodies the moral ideal
of past generations, and these, in the measure that
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